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CONFINABLE BODIES.

Book I.
Division I.

Tenacity.

Combine
with oxy-
gen.

OxMes or
calces.

Induction.

of the metals, is ductility ; by which we mean the ca-
pacity of being drawn out into wire by being forced
through holes of various diameters.
10.   Ductility depends, in some measure, on another
property which metals possess,  namely tenacity ,* by
which is meant the power which a metallic wire of a
given diameter has of resisting, without breaking, the
action of a weight suspended from its extremity.    Me-
tals differ exceedingly from each other in their tenaci-
ty.    An iron wire, for instance, ^%-th of an inch in di-
ameter, will support, without breaking, about 500lb>
weight; whereas a lead wire, of the same diameter, will
not support above 2^<lb.
11.  When metals are exposed to the action of. heat
and air, most of them lose their lustre, and are gradu-
ally converted into earthy-like powders of different co-
lours and properties, according to the metal and the de-
gree of heat employed.    Several of them even  take
fire when exposed to a strong heat ; and after combus-
tion the residuum is found to be the very same earthy-
like substance*
1.  AH metals, even the few that resist the action of
heat and air, undergo a similar change when exposed
to acids, especially the sulphuric, the nitric, and the mu-
riatic, or a mixture of the two last.    All metals, by
these means, may be converted into powders, which
have no resemblance to the metals from which they
were obtained.    These  powders were formerly called
calces j- but at present they are  better known by the
iiame of oxides.    They are of various colours according
to the metal and the treatment, and are frequently ma-
nufactured in large quantities to serve as paints.
2.  When these oxides are mixed with charcoal